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of psychological burglary, and with the loot in my possession, I de- 
sire at once to make full and complete reparation: and I hereby 
express my desire to turn over to the court (perhaps the readers of 
this Journal will consent to act in that capacity) all such use of 
the word 'feeling' as I may have made in the past; giving to the 
philosophical public all possible assurances that I shall never again 
employ the word in psychological writing except where I may find 
it desirable to attempt to explain the meaning other writers intend 
to convey by its use. 

Henry Rutgers Marshall. 
New Yobk City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Freedom of Authority; Essays in Apologetics. J. Macbeide Steeeett. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. 1905. Pp. 319. 

Of the eight chapters of this book the first four are new, while the 
last four are reprints of former publications'. In Chapter L, ' The Free- 
dom of Authority,' the writer contends for human solidarity vs. abstract 
individualism. "Authority is the right of the species man over its 
individuals; and conformity is a duty of the individual" (p. 6). The 
individual i an organic member of his kind, he is part of a system. He 
is an unknown x until defined by his social relations of heredity and 
environment. Non-conformity has the value of the negative: it is 
criticism mediating a higher conformity; it both destroys and fulfills. 
Freedom is found in the performance of peculiar function. Man is 
essentially heteronomous, the law of his life has a real basis beyond his 
own ego. Conformity to the genus is the only way to realize the ideal 
generic self. The doctrine, however, transcends conventional morality: 
every form is imperfect and the reformer protests by the authority of 
the universal character which he apprehends. It also transcends morality, 
as such, in its advance to the persuasive authority of the divine Father. 

Chapter II. reviews the attitude of Sabatier (in his ' Outlines of a 
Philosophy of Religion ' and his ' Religions of Authority and the Re- 
ligion of the Spirit '), of Harnack (in his ' The Essence of Christianity') 
and of the Ritschlians as a group. The position of all alike is that of 
'immediacy, pectoralism, subjectivity' (p. 67). Negatively, they believe 
in a Christianity that is non-miraculous, non-Christocentric, non-creedal, 
non-ecclesiastical, non-cult, and whose Deity is non-knowable (p. 75). 
Their religion is based on judgments of value rather than of existence; 
it is rooted in the human rather than the divine. While condemning 
all religious authority as destructive of the spirit of religion, they yet 
' accept modern thought as authoritative.' 

They regard the evolution of Christianity as its degeneration and 
would return to its primitive form. They deny the religious value of 
the environment (Greek, Roman and Teutonic culture) in its influence 
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on the religious germ. But ' the crab-cry — back to the beginning of any- 
thing that is in a process of development — is irrational, . . . patholog- 
ical and pessimistic' (pp. 82-83). In this case it means back to the 
simple unmediated feeling of mysticism. 

Sabatier's psychology of religion can give it no rational justification. 
The Christian philosophy of history is the doctrine of the incarnation 
of the immanent Logos, the living Christ, as the spirit eternally inform- 
ing the earthly church. There is neither soul without body nor body 
without soul, and the body has a spatial-temporal existence, a history. 
The test of Christianity is this: "How much reason in it, how much 
reality? Not how much abstract reason of the 18th or the 20th century, 
but how much of the absolute reason does it embody, incarnate, mani- 
fest?" (p. 101). 

Chapter III. discussess Loisy's views (' L'Evangile et L'Eglisfi ' ; 
' Autour d'un Petit Livre ')• Like Sabatier, Loisy writes in defense of 
Christianity, feeling the need of harmonizing religion with modern cul- 
ture. He is also a Kantian agnostic, a fideist. But as a liberal Catholic 
he defends religious authority, and views the history of Christianity as 
its progressive development. 

He regards the Gospel story as largely faith's idealization of the his- 
toric Jesus, and a legitimate one. There is, he holds, no historic evidence 
of the miracles as facts. The historic Jesus founded no church and in- 
stituted no sacraments. But a pagan origin of many Christian rites is 
nothing to their discredit. In Loisy one sometimes finds ' two dis- 
connected developments with no organic relation between them ' (p. 
118). There is the historical development of the church as the body of 
religion and the super-historical development of faith as its soul, — a 
dualism of fact and meaning; but each of these is social in its nature. 
Again, it is even a question whether his view, like Harnack's, does not 
assimilate to that of Feuerbach, for whom religion is the self-deifica- 
tion of humanity and ' the gods are wish-beings ' (p. 120). For Christ is 
sometimes exhibited as nothing but the objectification of the community's 
faith. But his ultimate meaning is probably that of the immanence of 
the divine spirit in the church; though it is faith and not knowledge 
that affirms, Christ lives and is real. 

Dr. Sterrett maintains that religion is not called ' to abdicate its 
specific work at the bidding of the scientific culture of any age ' (p. 151). 
If her teachings involve antiquated scientific conceptions, these should 
be purged away; but not too quickly, for ' ecclesiasticism is ultra-con- 
servative,' even to a fault, and its function in society is revealed by its 
nature. " The religious interpretation of experience given by any re- 
ligion of authority, pagan or Christian, is more concretely true than that 
given by any agnostic form of modern culture" (p. 154). "At least 
... all interpretations of experience — scientific, ethical and religious — 
are on a par as to validity though not concreteness " (p. 193). 

Chapter IV. discusses the historical method, which is regarded as either 
scientific or philosophic. The former shows the influence of positivism, 
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it lays too great stress on external circumstance to the neglect of inner 
tendency (cf. Buckle, Spencer, Taine). If the mechanical theory does 
not purport to be metaphysics, if it adopts positivism merely as method, 
if it treats its concepts of matter and force not as real entities but as 
economic descriptions of phenomenal experience (cf. Mach, Pearson), it 
has a pragmatic sanction and it comes into no conflict with the religious 
attitude. But it must remember its limitations. Philosophy as an at- 
tempted comprehension of the whole of experience as a system must insist 
on the subjective or mental factor as important ; ' nothing external exists 
except plus me' (p. 174), and this plus me factor can not be evolved 
from the external world. 

Mechanical evolution is invalid as an ultimate interpretation, for 
organic development implies qualitative change, progress and teleology. 
The mechanical explanation involves the infinite regress. In referring 
changes to the mere addition of external environments, it gets only the 
series x, xy, xyz, but discovers no ground, no sufficient reason of develop- 
ment. " The ground is the concrete unity of identity and difference." 

The philosophical form of the historical method is teleological. " Por 
anything to transcend its present sensuous form, there must be a factor 
that is spatially and temporally unreal, immanent within it" (p. 198). 
The ideal of the best is inexplicable by the mere past or present. Philos- 
ophy must rise from the relativity of the empirical view to the category 
of the self-related. The God-principle alone can logically banish pessi- 
mism and validate the worth of the finite. The individual who can not 
realize his identity with the world-principle is without ground for hope. 

The remaining chapters treat of ' Ecclesiastical Impedimenta,' ' The 
Ethics of Creed Conformity,' ' The Ground of Certitude in Beligion ' and 
' The Ultimate Ground of Authority.' " The historical method is the 
category of rationality in the humanities to-day . . . with its concep- 
tion of reason expanding and developing under the stimulus of subjective 
needs and changing environments" (pp. 236-237). "Past forms of creed 
and cult are estimated by their own contemporary situations, problems 
and solutions " (p. 238). " The personality of the Christ is the ultimate 
touchstone by which we must estimate all creeds " (p. 241). They have 
worth so far as they reveal him who is greater than any creed. This 
revelation is social, organic, historic, rather than individual. Creedal 
conformity is thus subscription to the verdict of history. The ideal is 
no literal conformity to an inflexible creed which would prevent growth, 
but the Nicene Creed, on account of its universality and its historic 
vindication, deserves to be taken as an ' ultimate statement of doctrine ' 
(p. 247). 

There are two bases of certitude: authority and reason, the organic 
social process and the individual person. Beligion is ' the reciprocal 
relation or communion of God and man ' (p. 256) ; its two sides are revela- 
tion and faith, which can not be abstracted, from each other. Beligion 
passes through three psychological forms: (1) feeling, (2) knowing, (3) 
willing. (1) The unreasoned certitude of feeling is no measure of its 
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worth. (2) Here religion takes first the form of imagination, then 
dogma (a mixture of reason and authority), then criticism and, finally, 
positive synthetic comprehension. Mere negative criticism, ' thought ab- 
stracted from action and institution,' is of the devil. The real ground 
of criticism is faith's apprehension of a deeper truth. Many conceptions are 
now really problematic, and conformity to true authority will treat them 
as open questions and attempt their solution ; e. g., the nature of the Bible. 
The precise content of authoritative truth changes with the age. One 
authority may transcend another. The rationality of each is appre- 
hended 'after the experience of having our best self educed by the 
process' (p. 287). Rationality implies unity with self, with society and 
with God. ' The real is the rational ' though it contradict individual 
reason. Yet the actual at any time is not to be identified with the 
rational. Historical perspective and a social check on individual reason 
are demanded. 

Our space permits only a brief comment on this interesting book. 
First, it exhibits no single standard by which religious validity may be 
tested. As shown above, several factors figure jointly. Axe they all 
indeed capable of unification in the category of the absolute? and would 
this be a working criterion ? 

The writer reiterates the invalidity of the abstract use of reason. Yet 
the historical method to which he appeals goes far to justify the un- 
historical rationalism dominant from the Renaissance to the 18th century, 
when thought was using the best method then at its command to free 
European society from the outgrown authority of the middle ages. Ab- 
stract reason is able to isolate its problems and to reach a clearer 
definition of concepts and their relations, — needs that metaphysics must 
always feel. To be sure, a total neglect of content and context, analysis 
without synthesis, is illogical in that it forgets the bearing of its ab- 
stractions on the very purpose that gave them birth, and this is just what 
every absolutist as such is in danger of doing. 

Our author is by intent equally opposed to a mere faith philosophy. 
The dualism of faith and reason is to be overcome in concrete knowledge 
in which each are factors. "Human reason to date is the organic sum 
total of the esthetic, ethical, religious, scientific and philosophical mani- 
festations of the human spirit " (p. 221). The reader's query is whether 
the dialectic between faith and reason is put to rest in the author's 
attitude or whether this vibrates between a living mediated faith and an 
ontological absolutism which is abstract because it can not, in the nature 
of the case, honor the human needs which are its source. 

Many passages (pp. 105, 241, 287) show the pragmatic phase of the 
author's thought, without which a philosophy of religion would be impos- 
sible. He appears, however, to lean both toward pragmatism and toward 
absolutism; and does not this mean a rejection of each in turn? In an 
important note in the appendix, too narrow a concept of the practical 
leads to a misapprehension of pragmatism; and it is condemned because 
it maintains that there is ' no absolute system of truth independent of the 
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needs of men,' i. e., because of its opposition to the abstract reason! 
One would fain have a system of knowledge that is instrumental in 
human experience and one that is above all vulgar (and sacred) use ; but 
can one have both? 

The doubt may then be expressed whether Dr. Sterrett's metaphysical 
assumptions are necessary and sufficient to validate science, epistemology 
and the other divisions of philosophy, and the arts of life, whether, in- 
deed, they may not be found, when more closely scrutinized, to be in con- 
flict with the genuine motives and meanings of life. One would hardly 
look for a clear-cut technical statement of a writer's epistemological posi- 
tion in a book of this purpose. But we may venture to doubt whether 
the ground of certitude there developed could be deemed adequate save 
on pragmatic assumptions; but if these are admitted, the statement of 
that ground would of necessity suffer some alteration. 

If the book offers the technical philosopher little material and few 
view-points that are new, yet here much that is not new receives virile, 
suggestive, stimulating treatment. Its logic is robust, but to a compre- 
hensive survey it does not always appear discriminating and convincing. 
The author explains, however, in his preface, that his book was ' written 
in a heat ' and that it is both ' semi-technical ' and ' semi-popular.' 

E. L. Norton. 
Western Resebve University. 

Le Darwinisme n'est pas I'Evolutionnisme ; Een£ Berthelot. Bulletin 

de la Societe frangaise de Philosophie, August, 1905. (Seance of 

April 6, 1905. — Discussion by MM. Giard, Houssay, Lalande, Pecaut 

and Bauh omitted in review.) 

The proposition that Darwinism and the evolution theory are not 
identical will be accepted as a truism by any one having even a superficial 
acquaintance with the literature of philosophical biology; and M. Berthe- 
lot might well have spared himself the labor of demonstrating that ' one 
may conceive of forms of the evolution hypothesis which discard in whole 
or in part the doctrine of Darwinism.' 

Evolutionism and mechanistic evolutionism are synonymous for the 
author, who thereby comprehends any 'theory of the origin of species 
which does not introduce finality, but which explains facts by their rela- 
tion to past or present facts, never to future facts.' 

According to Berthelot's analysis, " Darwinism consists in the com- 
bination of four fundamental ideas: (1) the idea of the struggle for life; 
(2) the idea of natural selection; (3) the idea of accidental individual 
variation; (4) the idea of small variation, of slow and continuous change." 
These propositions may all be contested, he says, without compromising 
the evolution theory. It need not be pointed out by the reviewer that this 
analysis, while perhaps true of ' Darwinism ' in the narrower sense in 
which the term is often used, does not fairly represent Darwin's own 
account of the origin of species. 

The doctrine of Lamarck is similarly analyzed into several inde- 
pendent theses: " (1) The formation of new species is a consequence of 



